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On the following pages you will find examples of the graphic design work of Robert Nakata and Allen Hori. These two young graphic designers, who hail 
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On the following pages you will find examples of the graphic design work of Robert Nakata and Allen Hori. These two young graphic designers, who hail 
respectively from Canada and the United States, currently live and work in Holland. When | first found out that they were both working abroad as professional 
graphic designers | couldn't help but wonder how they were coping with the not so easy-to-learn Dutch language 
Language is one of the main ingredients of graphic design. Therefore it is safe to assume that when a graphic designer moves to a foreign country and does not 
speak the language, he or she will face various difficulties. Although | am an expatriate myself (1 grew up and was schooled as a graphic designer in Holland and moved to California 
in 198), language was never much of a problem. Almost everybody in Holland learns English at an early age. Holland is a very small country, surrounded by 
Germany, England and Belgium, and a large part of its economy depends upon international trade. Knowing English is often a necessity. Also, it is impossible not 
to be exposed to the English language in Holland. | remember growing up watching American television programs and listening to American and British music all 
my life. Apart from the occasional embarrassing moment (not understanding certain jokes, being puzzled by slang and maybe overlooking a few too many typos) 
moving to America, in terms of language, was fairly easy. In addition, having received a very thorough Modernist, Swiss graphic design education, | was confident 
that the design methodologies | had learned were applicable regardless of language. 
However, for an American graphic designer to move to Holland is a different experience, especially when that designer does not speak Dutch, which is the case with 
both Nakata and Hori. In addition, both designers graduated from Cranbrook Academy of Art, an institution that is known for its involvement with vernacular 
imagery and language theory. Much of the work produced at Cranbrook is a reaction to Modernist or Swiss design ideologies. Instead of creating an international, 
neutral, visual language, Cranbrook has emphasized the personal, local and idiosyncratic. My question was; How do these designers use this highly personal, 
language-based design approach when working in a foreign country? This is one of the many topics covered in the two interviews that follow 

After my interview with both Robert Nakata and Allen Hori, I was 

struck by the similarities of our shared experience of emigration. I 

have always felt that moving to America was a most liberating expe- 

rience. The things I've been able to accomplish in California I was 

convinced I could never have done in Holland. Holland seemed 

stodgy, conservative and tradition there was like a straitjacket. By 

comparison, California offered an environment in which I no longer 

felt restricted and which was very supportive of new ideas. Tradition 

simply didn't seem to exist and most everything you did was consid- 

ered to be at least “cool.” Imagine my surprise when both Robert and 

Allen mentioned how living in Holland was a similarly liberating ex- 

perience to them. I practically fell off my chair when Allen Hori de- 

scribed Holland as “the land of opportunity." How could he think 

such a thing? It never occurred to me until then that perhaps it was 

our ignorance of the existing structures in our respective new home- 

lands that provided us with the courage to be more adventurous. 
Ignorance is bliss. 


Rudy Vanderlans 
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Robert Nakata is more like 
an ex-ex-expatriate. Born 
in Toronto, Canada, he is of 
Japanese descent and 
studied graphic design at 
the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art in Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. After gradua- 
tion, he moved to Holland, 
where he finally seems to 
have settled down in The 
Hague. Here he currently 
works at the international- 
ly acclaimed graphic 
design firm Studio Dumbar. 
From 1979 until 1983, 
Nakata studied graphic 
design at the Ontario 
College of Art (OCA) in 
Toronto. He remembers the 
approach to design at the 
College to be varied, rang- 
ing from the theoretical in 
design to advertising. 
However, with two instruc 
tors from Germany and a 
design graduate from Yale, 
design was taught with a 
strong emphasis on the 
grid. But the department 
also offered classes in 
illustration, marker layout, 
story boarding and letter 
rendering. 
During the summers, 
Nakata worked at a few 
small design studios in 
Toronto. At his first job, in 
the Art department at The 
Toronto Globe & Mail, he 
was mostly involved with 
laying out in-house ads for 
the newspaper. The criteria 
was to fill any gap that the 
Advertising department 
couldn't sell ads for. "We 
always had to cram silly 
messages into impossible 
spaces that were three 
centimeters wide and the 
full height of the page 
long." Nakata says, "Need- 
less to say, it was an 
interesting experience, but 
at least I learned how to 
make proper photostats.” 
Since it was important for 
him to gain as much 
experience as possible and 
to financially support his 
studies, he took any job 
that was available. The 
following summers he 
worked for a small design 
studio and then at an 
advertising agency that 
specialized in promotional 
campaigns. Looking back 
on it, he realizes that the 
most important criteria in 
these jobs was to get the 
work done within an often 
short, fixed time limit. 
Reminiscing about the job 
at the advertising agency, 
Nakata says, "For each 
assignment, you got a pile 
of copy and a photograph, 
both of which you had to 
fit into an allotted area. 
You'd eyeball the whole 
thing to make it all fit and 
send it out with the pro- 
duction manager with the 
instruction ‘typeset to fit.” 
In terms of ideas in graphic 
design, there were little 
expectations.” 
Nakata doesn’t regret 
having worked for those 
studios but obviously it 
was something he didn't 
want to do for a long time. 
"Lwas able to see an aspect 
of graphic design that 
obviously forms a signif 
cant part of some people's 
lives and accounts for the 
majority of what we call 
‘printed matter." It was 
good to see how a certain 
type of work was valid for 
a certain type of client or 
environment, but it was 
certainly not the type of 
work that I would choose 
to continue in.” Instead, 
Nakata decided to return to 
school. 


Emigre: When did you first 
find out about Cranbrook? 
Robert: In 1982, while I was 
in my fourth year at OCA. A 
colleague had sent me a 
Cranbrook brochure, which 
was a minor revelation for 
me because I wasn't even 
aware that Masters degrees 
in graphic design were 
offered. Canada did not 
offer any post-graduate 
Programs at that point in 
time. I applied to Cran- 
brook and also to CalArts, 
where April Greiman was 
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heading the program. I was really curious to see what the response would be, 
because at OCA we didn't actually receive a degree; you simply received a 
certificate of attendance. This was entirely misunderstood by the CalArts staff who 
expected a more formal degree. But at Cranbrook, since they had had previous 
experience with OCA graduates, they knew that the work was acceptable for 
application to the program. 
Emigre: Was Cranbrook your first choice? 
Robert: Yes. I had read some of the history of Cranbrook and knew first hand from 
previous OCA/Cranbrook students how enthusiastic everybody was about the 
program. Eventually I went down for an interview and in seeing the place and 
meeting other students, I immediately found it very motivating. 
Emigre: Why did you want to continue studying graphic design as opposed to working 
professionally as a designer? 
Robert: Due to my work experience. I don’t want to be critical of Toronto design, 
but the studios 1 had worked for and the work that was being produced left me 
with the feeling that there was a gap between theory and practice. I didn’t know 
for sure whether Cranbrook or further education would be the answer, but I felt 
certain that I needed to learn more. I realize that you can learn while working, 
but this tends to involve more business concerns and working as a professional 
designer seemed like a very different world at the time. I didn't see how I could 
translate what I was learning in school into the actual graphic design that was 
expected to be done in Toronto. I felt I needed some further exploration. 
Emigre: When you were at Cranbrook, what were the prevailing methodologies? 
Robert: That is difficult to pin down, since each person was pursuing his or her 
own way. Among other concerns, I had my own interest in proportioning systems, 
which I researched by looking at work from the past. In general, the group was 
rather diverse in terms of the personalities, cultures and methodologies. For 
instance, while I was attending, Jeffery Keedy was there, and at that time he was 
beginning to pursue language theory in relation to graphic design. Also, that 
same year, the McCoys had returned from a sabbatical in Holland and had brought 
back a huge collection of Dutch graphic design work. The work, at that point, was 
way out in left field, certainly in terms of what I was used to. 
Emigre: Would it be fair to say that Jeffery Keedy and you would be representative of 
two extremes in design approach at the time? Yours being primarily formal and Jeffery 
Keedy’s approach being language theory and concept-based? 
Robert: Well, to some extent. But I do need to say that it was not an oppositional 
split, nor any greater than with others in the department. Everybody was 
exploring their own ideas at the time, and Jeffery, particularly in the second year, 
was interested in language theory. Although it was very compelling, I felt it was 
more important that each individual pursue his or her own personal interests. 
Emigre: | recently spoke to Jeffery and he described how you could work on a design 
for days on end and make it incredibly formally beautiful. You'd work on the typo- 
graphic details and refine the design and layout longer than anybody he knew. He said 
it was very difficult to get you involved with the type of design he was involved in. 
Robert: Well, I guess it depends on what you define as an idea or concept in 
graphic design. Being one of the youngest students at the Academy, I was most 
impressed by the passion with which the other students pursued their ideas, 
whether it was language theory or whatever. That was always very inspiring to 
me, However, it was also very intimidating. 1 remember one incident during my 
first week, where people were getting familiar with each other by showing some 
of their work, There was one student, Bruce Armold, who was an architect, and he 
was showing buildings and houses that he had designed! 1 immediately felt like, 
"My God, what am I doing here?” I had little graphic design pieces in my portfolio 
and here was this guy showing buildings! Obviously, at that point I was feeling as 
if Thad gotten in a lot deeper than I should have. I don't want to sound overly 
modest, but that’s how I experienced it. And people such as Jeffery Keedy, who is 
a very bright person, seemed more directed in where he was going and why he 
had gone there. I don't want to imply that I didn't have any direction; it was just 
more the depth of what some of the other people were looking at. 
Emigre: Obviously the intimidation must have worn off. You eventually did enjoy 


yourself? 
Robert: Definitely. I'd been 
interested in proportioning 
systems, such as the 
Golden Section, etc. ever 
since I had learned about 
Swiss grid solutions at the 
OCA. At Cranbrook, via an 
accidental observation I 
made while working on one 
of my projects, I started to 
look into the origins of 
proportioning systems, 
how they had come about 
I should also say at this 
point that I don't engage 
in these systems as an end 
in themselves but rather as 
a system of chance - 
accidental possibilities of 
relationships between text 
and images. Initially, 1 was 
simply fascinated by the 
fact that there was a huge 
amount of graphic design 
work, as well as art and 
architecture, where people 
had used classical propor- 
tions to enhance meaning 
via the tension of the 
relationships between the 
visual elements. It has, to 
varying degrees, been the 
ongoing visual language 
base throughout human 
history. But I wouldn't 
want to justify its use just 
for that reason alone and 1 
wouldn't want to imply 
that people are born with 
the knowledge of specific 
proportions. However, 
people, including non- 
artists, do sense general 
geometries identified by, 
among others, the Bauhaus 
and more recently by such 
artists as Donald Judd and 
Richard Serra. Although 
criticism is leveled against 
systems, I felt it was nec- 
essary to be more or less a 
“slave” to these propor- 
tioning systems initially, 
in order to see where they 
would take me. It is not 
important, though, that 
people overtly see these 
spatial relationships. 1 
simply find it very compel- 
ling from the aspect of 
chance occurrences. 
Emigre: When did you first 
start applying these pro- 
portioning systems to your 
work? 
Robert: My interest in this 
area was accidentally 
raised through a project I 
had started working on 
during my first year at 
Cranbrook. It was a com- 
petition that had originat- 
ed at Phillips for the 
design of a piece of theo- 
retical electronics 
equipment; in my case, a 
stereo receiver. The project 
was introduced with 
flatscreen technology as a 
limitation, and Mike 
‘McCoy, the head of the 3-D 
department, felt it could 
be considered a graphic as 
well as industrial design 
project. I consequently 
ended up carrying the 
Project through as a full 
three-dimensional model. 
Although the competition 
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was canceled due to lack of entries, the process became the spark that aroused my 
interests. One of the competition's parameters was that the submission could not 
exceed the A3 size (297 mm x 420 mm). Of course, at the time I wasn't familiar 
with the standardized European A size paper system, which is based on the 1:V2 
proportion, So I started to investigate the origins of where this all came from. 
Because of the format, I started to identify similar relationships within my 
sketches and decided to compose the various musical and technical forms to these 
proportions. Certainly at the time I was letting myself be “led” by the proportions 
as. a means to explore its possibilities. 
Emigre: Were you the only student at Cranbrook working in this vein? 
Rober 


here was one other student who was also interested in these 
proportioning systems, Alex Alter. It's funny, but it took a while before we found 
out about our similar interests. Alex was reserved about these matters in the 
beginning, because most fellow students couldn't believe or wanted to deny that 
some graphic designers had used these proportions in their work. He had started 
analyzing the work of Sutnar and Tschichold and saw how these two had 
proportioned their work. Even though there was a common denominator, given a 
certain familiarity, these two and others were able to manipulate these systems in 
a highly personal way. We had several late night discussions about how these 
things were handled and how we individually worked with them within the 
context of our projects. 
Some of the books on the history of proportioning systems were amazing in their 
intensity. In some cases, however, the author's enthusiasm extended too far, and 
as with any polemic, the “faith” in these systems created its detractors. Although 
1 admire the belief in them, there is sometimes an aura around these systems, as if 
they were absolutes and that all design should conform to them. In my work, I 
don’t hesitate to place design elements according to intuition or a proportioning 
system, but there are of course other features about an assignment that motivate 
gs 
Emigre: That is obvious. For instance, when | look at the Heinz Ketchup investigation 


or inspire you to do certain tl 


you created while at Cranbrook, | see very little trace of a clear structure. 
Robert: You probably look at it and you ask yourself, where are the proportions, 
where is the structure? It looks like chaos. However, there is a fair amount of 
proportioning going on that produced, shall I say, “controlled chaos?” There were 
other more significant reasons for motivating what was done. I had written to the 
Heinz Company and found out a lot of bizarre facts about the founder, A. J. Heinz, 
which formed the “narrative” for the design. First of all, the company never had 
fifty-seven varieties. Supposedly, A. J. Heinz simply liked the cadence of the 
number, so he decided to include it on all the labels. Also, he supposedly had an 
unusual fascination with architectural detail. The company claims that he carried 
around a tape measure and during walks he would see something and he'd 
measure it and write the measurements down in his book. And no one knew what 
he did with these measurements. There were also more obvious things, such as the 
shape of the label itself being the symbolic keystone of the state of Pennsylvania 
Emigre: Besides Sutnar and Tschichold, whose work were you studying? 

Robert: I was looking at the work of Jay Hambridge, Matila Ghyka and Le 
Corbusier. Hambridge, from the early twentieth century on, had studied the 
classical proportions of the Greeks, Renaissance, etc. He showed compositional 
breakups of harmonious relationships in painting and architecture and 
determined which systems had been used to eventually compose the final image. 
What was interesting for me was the continuous evolution of these systems 
through the ages. I was curious to see what the motivations were to design this 
way and how it varied through different civilizations. Each culture had its unique 
regard of harmonious relationships and how to use them. One of the most obvious 
distinctions was the use of the square and double square in Asian/Japanese 
culture and the use of the Golden Section in most of Western Europe. Their 
geometric origin, the square, is the same, but the way they were used, and how it 
influenced their work, was what intrigued me. Unfortunately, towards the 
mid-thirties or so, there was a decline of interest and information. The only thing 


that did come up was the Corbusier Module, which was, technically speaking, a 


more subtle variation on 
the Golden Section. As I 
understand it, that system 
became an inspiration for 
Swiss designers to start 
working with formal grid 
systems. 
Emigre: Do you still consider 
yourself a “slave” to these 
proportions? 
Robert: No, more a partici- 
pant. Most of the profes- 
sional work that I now do 
at Studio Dumbar is in part 
a continued interest in 
proportioning systems. By 
engaging in these harmo- 
nious relationships, chance 
possibilities arise that 1 
wouldn't necessarily think 
of if I just started sketch- 
ing and moving some text 
around, With Swiss grids, 
although I don’t want to 
say that they generated the 
same solution for every 
problem, everyone became 
extremely familiar with 
their mechanics, and once 
decided upon, they had 
fixed limitations. 1 found 
within these proportioning 
systems that anything was 
possible. 
Emigre: If it can be any- 
thing, why bother with a 
system? 
Robert: Because a flexible 
proportioning system, as 
opposed to a fixed grid 
system, can generate pos- 
sibilities that are always 
unique to the project. 
I remember walking into 
Jeffery Keedy’s space one 
day. He was standing there 
with some cut out materi- 
als and was just dropping 
them onto a piece of paper 
on the floor. And although 
it seems farfetched, 1 
realized how that, too, was 
a chance system, but an 
“open” system, which ac- 
cepted chance occurrences 
or possibilities. That's 
what I'm interested in. 
Although pure chaos or 
extreme order may become 
a part of the final solution, 
either is not chosen before 
the beginning of the 
project. 


Emigre: When did you decide 
to move to Holland? 
Robert: During the spring 
of 1985, about a half year 
before I actually went 
there. Gert Dumbar came to 
Cranbrook in 198% to doa 
guest lecture. Seeing Gert 
in person and the way he 
presented his work was 
quite an experience. He did 
a slide presentation and 
his trays had accumulated 
a ton of dust during 
transport. His work was 
being projected at about 
three or four meters in 


height, so needless to say 
there were huge dust 
specks on the screen and 
they were being blown 
around by the projector's 
fan, Gert went on talking 
about the studio's work 
until at a certain point he 
noticed one particular dust 
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speck blowing around and, pointing to it, started to follow it around and tell us 
how beautiful it was. At that point I couldn't help but think that this person was 
really very strange. He was definitely entertaining. Later on during his visit, Gert 
talked about the studio and about all the foreign interns who had worked there, 
and he casually mentioned that perhaps people at Cranbrook might be interested 
in working there, too. Although I was interested, I wasn’t familiar with the idea of 
internships abroad and I didn’t think there was a possibility for me to go there. 
Then, towards the middle of my final semester, only a few months before 
graduation, the McCoys returned from another trip to Holland and told me that 
Gert wanted to know if I was interested in working at the studio on an internship 
basis. I was so involved with school at the time that I hadn't really thought about 
what I would be doing afterwards. In fact, the only thought I had, which was 
probably typically North American, was to go and travel through Europe. 1 
certainly had no plans to start working right away. When Gert offered the 
internship in Holland, I just figured that it would be a nice way to combine some 
of the things I wanted to do. 
Emigre: So you just packed your bags and went there? How about working permits, 
ete? 
Robert: Well, the Dutch customs are very relaxed and the original idea was to go 
only for three months, which is an allowable tourist period. However, I ended up 
working on one large project and since the studio was very busy at the time, they 
asked if I could stay on another three months. After half a year they again asked if 
I wanted to stay longer. Since I was enjoying myself and had subsequently met my 
girlfriend, Harmine, I decided to continue on. To make a long story short, I am 
still a Canadian citizen, but I was able to obtain a residence and work permit. 
Emigre: Were you ever homesick for Canada? 
Robert: Except for family and friends, not really. Being from North America, I had 
2 rather tourist-like, almost naive idea of what Holland and the rest of Europe 
would be like. When I moved to Holland, I was just taken aback by the way people 
live here; it was in many respects very fascinating. There simply wasn't much 
time to be homesick. 
Emigre: How did you work out the language problem? 
Robert: The Dutch, in general, are extremely accommodating in terms of 
languages. In varying degrees, most everyone speaks English. You also have to 
understand that everything is done rather informally at Studio Dumbar and 
everyone works in one big space. It was fairly easy to ask questions whenever 
something wasn’t clear. So language, in terms of projects and communication in 


the office, was never, to my knowledge, much of a barrier. 
Emigre: Do you work on the projects all by yourself? 


Robert: Ba: 


ally, yes. Gert would come back to the studio after meeting with a 
client and simply ask who had time to do it. He would then sit down and talk over 
the project's requirements. From then on, creatively speaking, you were more or 
less on your own. Eventually, as more projects came in, you would meet with the 
client yourself. 
Emigre: This is an entirely personal opinion, but to me, language itself was never a 
very active part of graphic design in Holland. When | think of my own design 
education in Holland, language was almost entirely subservient to design. One 
problem was that at school, we worked primarily with greeking. There was nothing to 
read. And whatever text there was was reduced down to a block of perfectly gray 
matter that was then handled as an object to design with. | feel that in much of the 
design produced by studios such as Dumbar, UNA, BRS, Vorm vijf and Proforma, text is 
still treated purely as a formal element. 
Robert: I would have to agree with that to some extent. Of course, there is work 
produced where people are more directly engaged in terms of text - people like 
Walter Nikkels come to mind. But certainly with Gert, his own ideas are mostly 
visual/illustrative responses to a given text with language visually becoming a 
support for that response. 
Emigre: Did this make it easier for you to work in that environment? You can basically 
be told what the typographic hierarchy should be, you can then ignore the contents, 
the actual language, and just take the words and texts, assign typefaces and then 


arrange them, while concen- 
trating mostly on formal 
arrangements and 
proportions. 
Robert: Not really. 
Actually, language has 
become more important. 
My Dutch is still quite poor 
and it is not an easy 
language to learn, since 
there are as many excep- 
tions as rules, or sol am 
told. Sometimes it is really 
difficult to find out the 
exact meaning of a par- 
ticular word and some 
words obviously can never 
be directly translated into 
English. Through this, 1 am 
constantly forced to ques- 
tion what certain words or 
phrases mean and, in the 
process, I might have actu- 
ally opened up a discussion 
with the Dutch designers 
about their own language. 
There are always the gen- 
eral, assumed meanings 
made with words, and 
looking behind the 
assumptions sometimes 
produces new insights. It’s 
like trying to explain music 
with normal language. 
Taking it out of its as- 
sumed context sometimes 
produces different views of 
the subject. We'd look up a 
word in the cross-language 
dictionary and people 
would sometimes have dif- 
ferences with the diction- 
ary explanation. Everyone 
seems to have their own 
nuances when interpreting 
a certain word or phrase. 
It's funny, because this 
touches on some aspects of 
language theory. It is a 
reevaluation or at least a 
questioning of the defin- 
itive meaning of words. 
There will always be a gen- 
eral understanding of a 
language, but that general 
understanding is always 
in flux, since each 
individual also possesses a 
small, but nonetheless 
unique regard for a given 
word or phrase. Sol 
actually became more 
involved in the process of 
looking at the meaning of 
words and language than I 
had ever been before, 
which has been one of the 
many fascinating aspects 
of living and working in 
Holland. 


Emigre: Whose work do you 
admire in Dutch design? 
Robert: People like Anthon 
Beecke and Gert Dumbar, of 
course, and others, such as 
Walter Nikkels come to 
mind immediately. 1 like 
certain facets of their work 
for various reasons, but I 
enjoy it mostly because of 
the intent in their work. 1 
would name Wim Crouwel 
as well. It is not simply the 
uniqueness of their work, 
although of course it comes 
across as very unique. It's 
just that from all the 
things I have heard about 
these designers, they seem 
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naturally intent about the way they work. What they do creatively seems like a 
natural extension of their personalities, which is what I think makes the work so 
strong. They seem unconcerned with styles or trends, although some aspects have 
become styles. 
Emigre: Most of the designers you mentioned work in one specific way. Wim Crouwel, 
for instance, is a Modernist of the purest kind. Contrary to what most Modernists 
believe, | do not think that their way of solving design problems is always appropriate 
for each and every project. Kathy McCoy mentioned that it might be a good idea for a 
designer to be able to work in a variety of approaches. She said “You have to be a 
chameleon to shape your message to the audience so that you can resonate with that 
audience.” 
Robert: Well, that is kind of a double-edged sword for me if being a “chameleon” 
refers to being able to change stylistically. I believe there are very few designers 
who can successfully change style overtly while maintaining a high degree of 
intent in their work in regards to a given project. When they stray from what they 
think and/or feel via an imposed style, the work usually loses some of its potential 
to communicate. I certainly don’t want to advocate the opposite, whereby a 
person consciously perpetuates his or her own style, because that easily becomes 
superficial, where the results communicate more about the style than the content. 
However, a designer's unique view of a particular content should not be 
subordinated to "styles" that seem appropriate for that content. There obviously 
has always been a high premium for designers to communicate in “new” ways. 
However, by definition, the "new" is unknown and therefore it can never be 
generated in any particular way - certainly not through conscious style changes. 
There is the potential for every graphic designer, and all artists, to recognize for 
themselves their origins, be they shared or individual. For example, I read that 
Mies van der Rohe's father was a stone mason and that Mies spent a lot of his 
childhood playing in these mason yards. I am not saying that his use of marble is 
entirely new to architecture, but rather that Mies’ regard for the material - the 
way in which it is used in his designs - resonates a layer of emotion beyond just 
the function of wall or divider. Le Corbusier, too. He came from a family of 
musicians and he was quite outspoken about how this was the strongest influence 
when he created the modular. With Gert Dumbar, he was interned as a child in a 
Japanese war camp in Djakarta, Indonesia, where he was born. As I have been told 
by his wife, during that time he had no toys to play with and inevitably had to 
make some from the garbage that he found around him in the camp. If you look at 
his staged photography you'll see all these toy-like figures, often made out of 
waste material, Although Gert might not agree with me - perhaps it is not a 
conscious pursuit of his - 1 cannot help thinking that these experiences influence 
his work in a way that comes naturally to him. Of course people grow - and I don't 
want to suggest that all is determined during childhood - but the core of that 
almost “innocent” regard for things is difficult to know for yourself. However, it is 
for me the most important aspect for communication. 
Emigre: Have you ever figured out why you gravitated towards proportioning systems? 
Robert: After preliminary thoughts and sketches, I make structural drawings of my 
work before executing the final artwork. A friend of mine pointed out to me that 


they looked a lot like origami, the Japanese paper folding art. As a child I prac- 
ticed a lot of paper folding and I remember how I would get to a certain point 
where I didn’t understand how to get to the next step. So 1 would unfold the paper 
and try to repeat the steps again. Those unfolded sheets, with their crisscrossed 
lines and patterns, look very much like the underlying structural drawings that I 
began at Cranbrook and continue with 
today. 
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After receiving a copy of 
Allen Hori's poster Typo- 
graphy as Discourse, I 
remember how I immedi- 
ately called him to express 
my awe. Everything on that 
poster was done in diamet- 
tical opposition to what I 
was taught about graphic 
design, yet I could not help 
being completely fasci- 
nated by it. I pinned it on 
my wall and had to look at 
it again and again, not 
understanding at all why 1 
liked it so much. 

Obviously 1 was not alone. 
Other people were also 
fascinated, but, as I found 
out, not always in a posi- 
tive way. One particular 
incident stands out. During 
a visit to Wolfgang 
Weingart's design class at 
the Kunstgewerbe Schule 
in Basel, Switzerland, 
Weingart started discus- 
sing what he referred to as 
the “chaotic” state that 
graphic design is in today. 
In order to illustrate his 
point, Weingart pulled 
from his files the Typo- 
graphy as Discourse poster. 
This, he proclaimed, was 
the absolute worst of what 
was currently happening in 
graphic design. I knew 
then that the Typography 
as Discourse poster was a 
very special piece of 
graphic design, not least of 
all because Weingart had 
saved a copy of what he 
considered a rather ugly 

poster. 
Thave always wanted to 
look into Allen Hori's 
brain, desperately wanting 
to find out what he is 
thinking about when he 
designs and what he is 
trying to accomplish. 
Interviewing him gave me 
an opportunity to do so 
and I was hoping that in 
the process maybe he could 
explain to me why I liked 
his work so much. But I 
was miserably prepared for 
Allen Hori's ideas and 
notions of what graphic 
design is to him. He is a 
person who is working as a 
professional graphic 
designer just like I am, but 
with a mindset that is 
entirely unique and alien 
to my own (perhaps the 
mindset of a new 
generation of designers?). 
Tam still only inches closer 
to understanding why I 
admire and enjoy his work 
so much, but I still do, and 
now more so than ever, 
because his work has 
visibly matured since the 
Typography as Discourse 

poster. 
This particular interview, 
as opposed to most inter- 
views in Emigre magazine, 
was heavily edited and 
rewritten by Allen Hori 
himself. Since the question 
“What does it all mean?” 
didn’t exactly evoke a clear 
answer, I asked Allen to 
add to the original 
interview anything he felt 
was necessary to explain 
his working methods. 


Emigre: Before your graduate 
studies at Cranbrook, which 
school did you attend? 
Allen: I attended the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii in 
Honolulu. 1 started out in 
graphic design but 
graduated in photography. 
I was in the Design depart- 
ment long enough to 
receive a basic Modernist 
foundation, but the junior 
and senior levels of design 
got to be very disillusion- 
ing. The structure of the 
department was such that 
it didn’t really look much 
beyond the insular 
Honolulu business climate, 
steering its students 
towards that environment, 
and this wasn't what I was, 
looking for. Although it 
makes sense that university 
instructors would feel this 
way, because they do have 
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some responsibility for preparing their students for life after school, I felt it was 
quite narrow. I ended up failing and getting flunked out of design classes, s01 
transferred to the Photo department, where after a few protracted but productive 
years I graduated with a BFA in photography. 
Emigre: What did you do after graduation? 
Allen: During the last three years at UH, I worked part-time at a cozy typesetting 
and production house as a production manager. Most of our projects were for rock 
and roll groups that were coming through Hawaii. We cranked out a lot of rock 
posters, usually in only a couple of days. 1 was involved in type and print 
specifying, and, towards the end, in some of the actual design as well. The 
company was called “The Other Type.” It was meant as a joke, because of the 
“other.” We were underdogs, definitely somewhere in left field. 
Emigre: Working there must have given you renewed interest in graphic design, 
because after this you returned to studying it. 
Allen: Yes, working at The Other Type did open my eyes in many ways. They had 
this idea about the mainstream not being the only way to go. Instead, they were 
always scrambling for and using alternatives rather than doing "the right thing.” 
This fit into my interest of finding out if there was anything more in design that 
could keep me excited. After two years, though, I needed something more and 
decided to apply to graduate schools; Yale and Cranbrook. 
Emigre: You couldn't have applied to two more different schools than that. 
Allen: I didn't know that. had no idea what Cranbrook was about. 
Emigre: Did you know what Yale was about? 
Allen: Yes, Ihad my heart set on going to Yale! 
Emigre: With all due respect to Yale, it is difficult to imagine how what you just said 
would fit into what Yale is about. 
Allen: I know it must sound strange. I figured that having an impressive degree 
from Yale was one way of getting doors opened. So I geared my whole portfolio to 
the Yale interview. My first interview, though, was at Cranbrook. I actually spent 
a few days there and met some of the students and it was just so incredibly 
exciting. I thought that if this was what graduate school was all about, then I was 
really ready - everything just felt right! But it wasn't exactly easy to get 
accepted. My interview was with the students who were there and Mike McCoy, the 
head of the 3-D department. Kathy McCoy, the head of the Graphic Design 
department, who had not actually interviewed me because she was away at the 
time, had serious doubts about me. I was the wildcard in our group. And maybe 
not surprisingly, since my portfolio, which she did see, was prepared for Yale and 
appeared very straight. The work consisted of a combination of freelance projects 
done for the University art gallery, various pieces from The Other Type and a lot of 
photography. 
After the interview at Cranbrook, however, I still had to go and interview at Yale. 
I met with the department head and one of the instructors. It was an 
unforgettable and regrettable interview. I basically got a scolding from these two 
guys. They kept telling me that at Yale I would not be allowed to do some of the 
things that I was showing them that I had done. And I thought that my portfolio 
was as Modernist and “correct” as it could get! 1 showed some catalogs done for 
exhibitions at the University art gallery which to me were quite Swiss. But the fact 
that there wasn'ta title on the cover or on the spine, and that I had chosen to full 
bleed an image on the cover were things that one just could not do! But in the 
end, Yale rejected me, Cranbrook accepted and it's been the best non-decision 
decision I ever made. In the fall of 1987, I was admitted to Cranbrook and 
although it is a two year program, I was granted the luxury of a third year there. 
Emigre: Three years? Did you flunk design classes again? 
Allen: No. During the first year I spent a lot of time catching up and consequently 
not doing a whole lot of work. I felt the students in the program were much more 
advanced in terms of being able to bring their personal views into a design 
project. They were heavily involved with language theory that created a powerful 
way to do this. I think this was part of the "something more” that I was looking 
for; the connections strung between language and communication, both visual 
and verbal, and how design interjects and affects these connections. 


1 was doing a continuing 
elective in the Photography 
department under Carl Toth 
for the first two years as 
well. The Photo department 
was also examining and 
referencing a lot of 
language and communi- 
cation theory, but through 
2 much more personal 
content view. So the com- 
bination of being exposed 
to both the Design and 
Photo departments resulted 
in my doing a lot of back- 
ground reading; Struc- 
turalist, Post-Structuralist, 
semiotic theory. Our 
reading list at Cranbrook 
was pages and pages long. 
Emigre: Was reading 
these books a Cranbrook 
requirement? 
Allen: No, absolutely not. 
You determined your own 
reading program according 
to your interests, but I did 
it simply so that 1 would 
feel “up to speed” and able 
to talk with other students 
in the Design and other de- 
partments. Most of the 
students at Cranbrook 
seemed to have a basic 
understanding of all the 
language and communica- 
tion theory and I felt I was, 
deficient in not having any 
previous exposure to the 
basics. 
Emigre: | don't want to 
embarrass you, but | was 
told by some of your fellow 
students at Cranbrook that 
‘you were never too verbal 
about your work. 
Allen: That always depend- 
ed on who was involved in 
the conversation. It is true, 
often I can't explain my 
work, but I can usually get 
as far as reaching a certain 
understanding with certain 
people. To me, it is the 
mystery of any kind of 
meaning, which makes me 
put it in my work in the 
first place. So to really sit 
down and to try to analyze 
something to death is 
something I tend to avoid. 
It's not worth it to me 
when there's no mystery 
left, when it's completely 
flat. 


The TULIPSTOOLONG poster 
is all about this. The texts 
speak heroically of story 
telling as man's first way 
of creating and perpetu- 
ating its narrative history. 
An essential aspect of 
storytelling is creating or 
recreating through words 
something so visual and 
experiential that it is 
believed, remembered and 
retold. The skillful story- * 
teller will give just enough 
information to provide a 
meeting point between the 
ideas of the story and the 
demands of the audience's 
minds but will also leave 
one or two questions un- 
resolved. This is because a 
stronger understanding 
may be cemented if these 
questions are resolved 
through personal, individ- 
ual digestion, So the 
choosing and the voicing 
of words (oral/aurally or as 
text) is a particularly 
powerful and fascinating 
exercise. The imagery of 
the poster - the tulip pet- 
als, dispersed and floating 
~ are words, dispersed and 
floating. They are 
fragmented, differentiated 
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The front and back of language seem to merge - 
the difference between opaque and transparent cancel each’s power of accessing of meaning 
But because of observing from the outside, 

the inside remains an enticing, but as yet, unattainable gem. 

Neither jewel nor pearl, 

the soft and blurriness is more like that of lead with its waiting, malleable dullness 
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with langua 

but then to think, c , 
to the solitary othet 

to become ourselves, we have to move to a monologue, to inner speech. 

Inner speech is essentially solitary, 

and it is profoundly mysterious, as unknown to science Vygotsky writes, as 


“the other side of the moon,” 
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Allen Kort, 
and repeated much like language can be, and shown floating above an image of a 
root-form - again, another derivative of language structure but not dissimilar to 
the petals as being discrete parts of a blossom that is recognizable as a tulip. 
Here's the mystery part: when tulips are tulips for too long, the petals dry up and 
fall down; the beauty of the blossom as a blossom is gone. Metaphorically, when a 
"blossom" of an idea is picked apart, spoken petal by petal, its beauty is similarly 


Strange and wonderful how a deficiency produces its corollary form of compensatory cispelled:twollips,ljlapping fori tcollong: 


adaptation Emigre: There will come a time, though, as a professional designer, that you will need 


For the deaf - hypervisuality, to sell your work. 
and for the blind ~ hyperverbality — in filtering, absorbing and processing information pilena Wires Lamecnlale Kus uon Wixe ay presencaticiiw iexesnevelto come nice 
my reasons for doing something in a particular way, I can come up with all sorts 
of stuff, but half of the time it can be bullshit in another person's view. 

my curiosity lies in realizing another kind of working conceptual prosthesis. Sometimes the reason will be admittedly stupid and sometimes I just don't know 
the reason. 


Prone to both forms of hyper v—’ 


Emigre: Have you ever had to do that at Cranbrook? 
Allen: Well, Cranbrook is a really strange place in the most positive meaning of 
the word. And for me, the Cranbrook experience had many different stages. At a 
certain point though, in order to survive, I had to simply do what was most 
important to me. Sometimes that involved keeping certain things private and not 
feeling obligated to talk about the work, or anything else, for that matter. The 
work is done with the idea that you're wanting to discover something more. 
Whatever process you take to get to that point is respected when the efforts are 
earnest. And because the end result is something that you might not be familiar 
with, if you're not able to articulate your ideas so that other people will 
understand you, well, that's just part of it. Life, and certainly these discussions, 
don’t end at Cranbrook. You can only communicate what you understand. Getting 
to that point of making something you don't quite understand is one of the 
reasons why people are at Cranbrook to begin with. 
Emigre: Are you understanding your work better now than a few years back? 
Allen: The "work" as an entire thing, no, not really. And the fact that I don't is an 
exciting part of continuing. I do understand more now the connections that I am 
making within the work, In any project, you can't avoid having an opinion, or a 
position at least, on the content. And if you're not brain dead, or brainwashed 
with the idea that a designer is merely a servant, then you naturally start making 
connections in your head about what is it that you're working with. And many 
times for me, this leads to a whole range of tangents. Some of them make sense, 
others are an extreme lateral stretch, but they all start from the same place and 
have been produced because of the interpretive filter that you as a designer bring 
to the project. The gauge I use a lot is relating tangent to tangent, and in this 
way, to build up a web of meaning that engages me as a person. Usually this web 
is seen as separate from the original content of the project and is there to provide 
a richer context for communication - more points to connect to - visual, verbal, 
atmospheric - it really doesn’t matter. If I can make at least one tangent in the 
web relate to a point on the curve that the project provides, that's enough 
“reason” for me. There doesn't have to be parallel relationships - the ultimate 
unfortunate clarity - and admittedly, because it’s only one part of the web of 
tangents that touches the curve, I can't expect very many other people to see 
that. What is important to me is a basic, although sometimes difficult to perceive, 


our real ae ROA or speech, in that ceaseless strea d generation of meaning ae tl i 
identity, lies in inner speech, in that ceaseless stream and g c sense of integrity or integration of this other personal language and meaning 


that constitutes the individual mind. with the project at hand. And when I talk about a curve that the project provides, 
It is through inner speech that the child develops his own concepts and meanings: it's an internalized one that happens when the project is invested somewhere in 
it is through inner speech that he achieves his own identity: my head; the curve is like a circuit that shifts and at different points, when I am 


working, my interest shifts along this circuit - opening up more or different 
points to which the tangent web may connect. 
Whether I understand my work better now or whether I am getting closer to 


itis through inner speech, finally that 
he constructs his own world. 


tlose quote a at ied 
Lapa dy realizing the whole is unimportant, because I am not sure if that is my end goal 


Oliver Sacks, Seeing Voices, University of California Press, 1989 anyway. 


Emigre: How do you combine or balance your personal investigations and experiments, 
whose outcome you often don’t understand yourself, with more specific and restrictive 

project parameters now that you work on real life assignments? 
Allen: The parameters of some of the work that I now do aren't that different from 
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before. These criteria are 
set up for any designer 
when a project comes along 
and are things that you 
have to deal with. Above 


and beyond this, I need to 
bring to a project views 
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on in Holland. For the = 


poster announcing The 
Contemporary Improvised 
Music Festival in The 


Hague, I had to find some- 
thing within the project 


that gave me another way 
of accessing the project 
beside the fact that it was 
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a music festival of contem- 
porary jazz. 1 don't know a 
lot about jazz, so there was Allen Kort, Performance 2s Spectacle fly 
some difficulty in the COs RAEROU ER 

beginning. But the more I 

spoke with the festival 

organizer, the more I found Pos a 


987. 


commonal: 


jes to exploit. 
The musicians involved 
positioned themselves on 
the fringes of contem- 
porary music, so that 
directly connected with 
what I felt my position in 5 
design to be, and the fact 

that it was improvised 

music gave me an impor- 

tant attitude to guide all of 

the formal and technical 

production decision 

making throughout the 

project. 


Emigre: | first saw your 
work when Kathy McCoy 
sent me some very early 
explorations that you had 
created on the Macintosh. To 
me they looked somewhat 
discombobulated. There were 
interesting typographic 
details apparent, but as a 
whole the flyers simply 
looked chaotic. Then the 
next pieces | saw were the 
two spreads you did for 


Emigre #10, and right on the 
heels of that you designed Dileaineris ages pread (rem sunreie7 


the Typography as Discourse (CRANBROOK) 
poster and all of a sudden 

the work showed much more 

organization and direction 

Then you did the TULIPS- 

TOOLONG and Sutural post- 

ers, which were incredibly 

well designed and simply 


Allen Mori. O¢tai/ from the Sutural poster from Emigre #12, 1989. 
(CRANBROOK) 


quite beautiful. It was 
amazing to witness the clear 
progression and maturation 


process that you were going 
through. Is this an accurate 
description of your 
development or would you 
like to change it? 
Allen: That's an accurate 


assessment in terms of 
sequence, but the progres- 
sion was not quite so clear 
and linear. While designing 
the Performance as 
Spectacle flyers, 1 was just 
getting familiar with the 
computer and there was no 
connection for me to the 
content of these little 


2 


announcements. I simply 


had no time or energy left beyond getting the stupid software to work. 
Emigre: There is a caption in the book Cranbrook Design: The New Discourse, that goes 
with those images and it reads: “Publicity for a Cranbrook Humanities Program 
explores and challenges the syntactic conventions of word, phrase, sentence and 
paragraph.” But these flyers were also supposed to work as announcements? 
Allen: I know. It all makes very little sense, doesn't it? These announcements were 
distributed only on the Cranbrook campus, so there was very little concern 
whether they would "work" in the conventional sense. Everybody knew these 
people were coming and who these people were. While designing these flyers, 1 
became more involved in trying out some theories that I was becoming more 
familiar with and seeing how they could be applied in graphic design. 
Emigre: So are these pieces then the beginning of you applying what you had tried to 
catch up on in terms of language theory? 
Allen: Those flyers were more reflective of my not completely understanding 
anything. I was trying to absorb everything that I was reading and basically 
working out of pure confusion. 
Emigre: But there was one clear effort apparent in those early pieces that | still see in 
most of your work, which is that you always seem to ignore and work against 
traditional and simplistic typographic hierarchies. 
Allen: In that respect yes, they can be considered the start of what I am involved 
with today. 
Emigre: | also remember how depressed you were about your work right before you left 
for Holland, which was somewhat reflected in the page that you designed for Emigre 
#13, The Cultural Stereotypes issue. Were you losing interest in graphic design once 
again? 
Allen: No, I was simply overwhelmed with self-doubt at that point. I recently 
Alias Haka hare OER reread that particular issue (Emigre #/3), and looking back at it, I realize how 
) self-inflated I was in that piece. I remember that before I sent you the final 
design, I had produced another one that was more along the lines of what I had 
been doing. 1 was happy with the result, and I could have sent it off to you, but it 


would have been as if I was lying to myself because I was feeling so uncertain 
about my work. "Well, what are you doing?” was a frightening question. The 
self-doubt is still there but it's something I've gotten much more comfortable 
with. I can't deceive myself nor do I want to deceive other people. So if there are 
questions, it's more than likely that either I don’t know the answers or I am 
asking the same questions to myself. It is not that I try to come across under the 
guise of a great lie or anything. In a way, self-doubt has become a really healthy 
condition, because there is always that questioning going on. That's one thing 
that I've taken away from the Cranbrook program that I think is really keeping me 
on my toes. And "I don't know” is no longer a frightening answer. 
Emigre: Those last three posters, the Typography as Discourse, the TULIPSTOOLONG and 
Sutural posters, have influenced quite a few graphic designers in America. Some of the 
formal typographic treatments have been perfectly copied and are popping up 
everywhere. Are you aware of this, and if so, does that help you get over the 
self-doubt you have about your work? 
Allen: I have seen some work that looks very familiar and I can't say that I am not 
affected by it and it has nothing to do with my self-doubt. But honestly, I try not 
to think about it too much. The only thing that bothers me is that when the lifting 
does occur, it is then really reduced to “formal typographic treatment” and the 
experience and richness of process are entirely absent. 


Emigre: After Cranbrook you went to Holland on a Fullbright grant. You worked at 
Studio Dumbar and then at a rather small two person studio and now you work at 
Hard Werken. Your design work at Cranbrook was almost entirely based upon language 
and word play. Since you don’t speak Dutch, are you encountering a lot of problems in 

your work? 
Allen: It is a problem that Iam going to have to deal with really soon, since I do 
plan on staying and working for a long while in Holland. However, though 
language is one particular way of communicating ideas, ideas aren't necessarily 
tied down to the nationality of the words used to describe them. 


“you ean only 
communicate what 
‘you understand. 
Getting to that point 
of making something 
‘you don’t quite 
understand le one of 
the reasons why 
people are at 


Cranbrook to begin 


with 
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Emigre: But do you feel that 
not knowing the language has 
taken away a part of your 
design ammunition? 
Allen: It takes a different 
kind of work now to get the 
quality of feeling I want on a 
page, because I have to first 
spend a lot of time trying to 
recognize and decipher the 
Dutch words and then 
finding their equivalent in 
English to make sense of the 
message. The language is 
still opaque and transparent 
for me at the same time - 
prohibitively so. 1 am not at 
all feeling knowledgeable 
enough to play with the 
language in the way that 1 
am used to, but this is 
providing other approaches 
to pursue that still involve 
the issue of typographic 
normalcy and abnormaley. 
It's just a question of 
magnitude. It’s quieter for 
the moment, This is central 
to my enjoying being a 
foreigner here. 1 am on the 
outside adjusting to the 
lifestyle and culture of 
Holland, and for me to assert 
an American arrogance 
would be an unconscionable 
misstep. For the time being, 
Tam observing rather than 
playing, or not playing as 
much. More activity will 
happen later. 
Also, 1 think that Dutch 


design, in the most general 
sense, is concerned with 
language in a different way 
than I am. I think that Dutch 
design is more concerned 
with a direct relationship 
between word, image and 
meaning. The kind of lateral 
connections or the almost 
nonsensical connections that 
I find most interesting is 
something I don't see very 
much in Dutch design. Or, 
because of my distance from 
understanding the Dutch 
language, 1 am not yet able 
to see these kinds of 
relationships. Since I cannot, 
at this point, base my work 
solely on language, I now 
have the challenge to find 
other ways of getting those 
lateral connections in. 1 am 
trying to get it to work in 
terms of ideas or of imagery 
or combinations of both 
That is what 1 am pursuing 
right now. 

Emigre: It sounds like it must 

be quite a struggle. 
Allen: That kind of friction is 
a really good motivator 
though, because now no- 
thing is really easy. These 
new deficiencies provide 
more tangible areas that 
push against me, as well as 
to push against, and that 1 
love! I've heard Holland des~ 
cribed as the land of oppor- 
tunity. Everything is possible 
here. It is the word that 
seems most often used in 
casual conversations. You 
ask something and it’s 
always “possible,” They 
never say no. I want to see 
just how far these possibi- 
lities run, 
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Matrix Book, Matrix Regular & Matrix Bold -$ 95, 


e 
es ig fi S Matrix Extra Bold, Nattix \arowS Matrix Wide-$95 


odula Regular. Modula Bold & Modula Black - $95 


e lodula Serif Regular, Modula Serif Bold & Modula Serif Black - $ 95 
SUBTOTAL eg 


TAX (if shipped to cal | ¢ long Regular & Oblong Bold - § 5 


SHIPPING 


iToTAL A fs ‘ 
_ inet ive fl y Senator Thin, Senator Demi & Senator Iltra-$ 95 
Check enclosed in jollars: 


payable to: EMIGRE 


Ovi (ard aear eam} ALL MATRIX Tallfodula Tall Senator 995 


DO Mastercard i 
Optima 1 
| | i i om Template Gothic & Template Gothic Bold-$ 65 


CO American Expr: 
CAROWGLOER SIGNATURE 


totally gothic & TOTALLY GLYPHIC-$65 


e 
x 
Exp OATE PRINT WANE Ww 
Triplex Light, Triplex Bold & Triplex Extra Bold -$95 


Psuie ro | Triplex Serif Light, Triplex Serif Bold & Triplex Serif Extra Bold - $ 95 


NANE Newest Release: 


Keedy Sans. 


Triplex Italic Light, Triplex Italic Bold & Triplex Italic Extra Bold - $ 95 


CORP ANT G 
STREET ADORESS ate cre coe ae s 
se as Triplex Condensed Regular € Triplex Condensed Black - $ 65 
ciTy Future Releases: 
atrix Italic... Four a : 
SATE ai eke Triplex Condensed Serif Regular € Triplex Condensed Serif Black - $ 65 
i ee Extended Family Series. yqriex Light, variex reguLar & yariex bold = $95 


Emperor Eight, Emperor Ten, Emperor ifteen { fnperrtinteen -$ 120 


MAIL ORDERS: 
THCLOSE PAYMENT OF BILL YOUR CREDIT CARO® 
EMIGRE GRAPHICS 

4s SHATTUCK SQUARE, #175 
BERKELEY, CA 94704-1140 
7 OAKLAND SIX, Oakland Eight, Oakland Ten &lakland fifteen - $125 
PHONE ORDERS 

PAY UPON 6.0.0, DELIVERY OF BILL YOUR 6 


(510) $45 91024 Emigre Eight, Emigre Ten, Emigre Fourteen & Emigre Fifteen - $125 
FAX: (510) 644 0820 


Universal Eight flhiversal Kinetee 


OAKLAND SIX, Emperor Eight, Emigre Fifteen fli: 


nt plan available) ~ $1,656 


Library ... Save 20% on all of the 65 faces shown above. 


Sampler Font ... inclides characters from various Emigre Fonts; ¢ M\ format, — $5 


85 


HyperCard Stack Catalog ... Featuring animated type illustrat 


sions are sold separatel: Typ 


1 format. Macintosh and I 
me(5109845-90210r(8O00)944-902 


aay shipp 


Free catalog 


\ compatible, PostSc! 


ilable, Currently Emigre 


pping Type 1 


Phone Orders: 


nt, Call 9-5 Pac 


Mail to: Emigre, #8 Shattuck Square 


Mail Orders 


Macintosh system requirements: 


IBM system requirements: Any isp ees 


ARIZONA 


Mesa: Four-Ilssue Subscriptions a 
Stinkweed's Record Exchange n o—— ———— = Enigre Msi sealable 
Tucson: in these stores: 
Baakinan's United States $28.00, Canada $35.00, Europe & Asia $58.00. SALIFORNA 
CALIFORNIA 4 * * elit 
Berkeley: Subscriptions begin with the next available issue. Amoeba Records 
Dave's Smokeshop Hat : ; Resputin's Records 
The University Art Museum Subscription rates include shipping and handling. eee 
Buliers Booksouce Emigre magazine is available in these Dany Records 
Jel Mar. ong Beac 
Esmeralda Books S tores To tie Receds 
ee vie Back Issues Etc. Hees les 
Long Beach: = ee Aron’, 
Ten fon Records Rhing 
“4 ‘ San Francisco 
neta, Emigre 16 (Sound Design) - $7.95 feta zi 
Sook Sou sd et 
Comterld AUSTIN Emigre 17 (Wise Guys) - $7.95 Rough Trade 
Dally Pane : : 
Melrose Hews Meas Emigre 18 (Type-Site) - $7.95 eee) 
Oakland: é - Trax 
Daves Sreeshop po: Emigre 19 (Starting From Zero) - $7.95 Merle 
endragon Books : : FLORIDA 
Pal Ale: BELGIUM Emigre 20 (Expatriates) - $7.95 Bune 
rinter’s Inc Ga ‘ : cord Emporium 
serch Tae Niperine Emigre magazine 3-poster Set (see ar roses NonStop Design and Emgre Mogzenesostes)- $15.00 een 
ea: Diercksens - Avermacte 
sali Brose Booklet Set. reureiheSachrs vse et anteater estoy Pmieumd runt seis. $10.00 Greater 
Asp vandide: ” ” * 
pert Ss Bost -Sertum Emigre "Globe" T-shirt - $12.00 HAWAIL 
neha roplames Honolulu 
Tre Nhed Eye Kale Faceless poster - $8.00 Ineson 
Russian Hill Litteraria ee - ne ae. 
William Stout Architectural Books cawana Press Time! 5-poster set - $50.00 mane 
Museum of Modern Art Museum Books 5 % fi i 
Santa ra pe feeena aes California residents add 8.25% sales tax on all items! EOE sees 
salve Toronto, Ontario: 
ee cea Reeeuots 
param Vancouver, British Columbia Compact Discs & Cassett 
Sawyer's News Graffiti Books = = 
COLORADO 
ENGLAND 
Bette sc London: Stephen Sheehan- /nnoc 
oulder Bookstore The Vicin Megastore 
Tub ase Caer Bee TtaNal 
GEORGIA FRANCE Fact Twentylwo- Energy, 
Adanta: Hey 
Oxford Fool C Librarie de Museé de I’Art Moderne 
Architectural Book Center Pecae Every ican Baye Soiraill 
ell GERMANY 
eae Bruchkobet: 
1 Design Vera Kopp A 
nimals Ate Them Binary Race - Fits & Star 
HOLLAND 
ianois eae 
Us bbe Ahonen Becstore Basehead - Play With Toys 
The Art Institute tepe ase - y y 
LOUISIANA Bruil & Van de Staaij 
Galley 0 en Supercollider - Supercol, 
sis oes 
Avent de Victor Hugo Bockshop 
venue de Victor Hugo Bookshop NG APORE 
The Trident Basheer Graphic Books r = = —— 
tloomfel Hl A P 
loomfield Hills: 
Crarbioc{c Aaademy ef Art Bolstore We Now Accept Payment 
MINNESOTA American Express and 0 
linneapols: 
Waker Gener 8 0 
MISSOURI : Order by phon al = 
Sait Lou 
Left Bank Books 
NEBRASKA For information call (510) 845 9021 
Homer's Records 
NEW Mexico 
Santa Fe: 2 
Downtown Subscription Fact TwentyTwo "THE BI 


NEW YORK 


New York City ! 
Prot ates e More cut and paste pop grooves from F 


The Museum of Modern Art Bookstore 


Shakespeare & Company second Emigre release Fact TwentyTwa 
Spring Street Books ‘ ; 
Si Ma's Bookshop brand of music collage, sounding more 
hes ogaxne Shop and more unpredictable than ever. 
na Magazine 
ate Limited number of 250 Deluxe CD editi 
eS Sieh cloth covers and 32 page booklet $18.0 
Lee te Reg. CD $13.00 plus $2.50 shipping & h 
areca Cassette $8.00 plus $2.50 shipping & | 
Dayton 
Books 8 Company 
Be 
ortlan 3 
Acad Attention collectors! 
RHODE ISLAND 
pee A limited number of rare back issues 
RISD Bookstore of Emigre still remain. 
TENNESSEE Please call For availability on Emigre 
Bare Bokseers NOT, NO3, N26, NO7, N28, N29, NOTO, NOT, 
TEXAS N212, N13, N°14 and N215; 
ea $30 - $50 per copy. 
eae or a more detailed 
description of our products 
SLASHINGION please contact us to receive a 
Aad At Abou Free Emigre catalog. 
Seattle Art 


Steve's Broadway News 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Franz Bader 


Send a gift to a Friend: 
To send an order as a gift, simply enclose delivery 
instructions with both your and the recipient's 


Bookworks. 

addresses, We can also enclose any message or 
av siay Ala Genk ten note card that you may wish to send along, 
WISCONSIN: 
Milwaukee: 


Harry W. Schwarz 
Milwaukee Art Museum 


6 5 Citizen Light & Citizen Bold - $65 


Elektriz Light & Elektrix Bold - $ 65 


e e 
‘@) ad | g d fi a ( Journal Text, Journal Italic& Journal Ultra - $95 


Keedy Sans Regular & Keedy Sans Bold - $ 65 


i y p efa C e Lunatix Light & Lunatix Bold - § 65 


Matrix Book, Matrix Regular & Matrix Bold -$ 95 


e 
es ig fn S Matrix Extra Bold, Matrix \anov G Mratrix Wide-$95 


odula Regular. Modula Bold & Modula Black - $ 95 


e 
Ava | | a b i & Modula Serif Regular, Modula Serif Bold & Modula Serif Black - $ 95 


long Regular & Oblong Bold - $65 


e 
xc fl U S Fi ve ( y Senator Thin, Senator Demi & Senator Wltra-§ 95 


ALL MATRIX Tal dul TallSentor-355 


& om Template Gothic & Template Gothic Bold-$ 65 


totally gothic & TOTALLY GLYPHIC-$65 


E i 
mi ig e Triplex Light, Triplex Bold & Triplex Extra Bold -$95 


Triplex Serif Light, Triplex Serif Bold & Triplex Serif Extra Bold - $ 95 


Newest Release: 


Keedy Sans. 


Triplex Italic Light, Triplex Italic Bold & Triplex Italic Extra Bold - $ 95 


Triplex Condensed Regular € Triplex Condensed Black - $ 65 


Future Releases: 


Matrix Italic 


Triplex Condensed Serif Regular € Triplex Condensed Serif Black - $ 65 
vdriex Light, variex reguLar & variex bold - 93 


Emperor Eight, Emperor Ten, fiperor fifteen & fiperar tineteen -§ 125 


versal Nineteen ~ 8 65, 


Universal Eight / 


OAKLAND SIX, Oakland Eight, Oakland Ten & fakland fifieen- $125 


Emigre Eight, Emigre Ten, Emigre Fourteen & Emigre Fifteen - $125 


OAKLAND SIX, Emperor Eight, Emigre Fifteen [ l/niversal Nineteen 


Library ... save 20% on all of the ey ara bene Gees eee 


Sampler Font ... cludes char: m various Emigre Fonts: pl 


HyperCard Stack Catalog ... Featuring animated type illustrations; availa! 


cintosh and IBM versions are sold separately: True Type and Ni 


r€8O00)I944-9021 


Free catalog available. Currently Emigre is shipping Type l. ATM compatible, PostScript format.) 


Phone Orders: p, 


ime (S102845-90 


il 10: Emigre, 48 Shattuck Square, #175, Bi 4. USA 


Mail Orders: 2» 


Macintosh system requirem! 


IBM system requirements: a, 


The 
Biographic 
Humm. 


On 
Compact Discs and 
Cassettes 


